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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 24% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 24 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
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Unusual, and worth growing. The shrubs form 
a compact mass up to 8 feet high, covered in early 
spring with small white flowers and loaded in late 


summer with purple fruits that make the finest 
kind of jellies and jams. 


1¥,-2 ft. plants 50 cts. each, 10 for $4.50 
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Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Farquhar’s Superb Pansy Seeds 


3085—Farquhar’s Finest Show Strain, Mixed. A su- 
perb mixture of the largest and best types. 
Y% oz., $3.50; % oz., $2.00; packet, 50 cts. 

3100—Special Mixture. Includes the finest colors and 
—— Oz., $6.00; %4 oz., $1.75; packet, 
5 cts. 


FARQUHAR’S REGAL GIANTS 


A remarkable strain producing flowers of mammoth 
size on long stems. 
3112—Prince Henry. Dark blue. 
3114—Madame Perret, Improved. 

white. 

3115—Purple. Very showy. 
3116—Parisian Yellow. Pure golden yellow. 
3118—Black Mastodon. Deep velvety-black. 
3122—Meteor. Beautiful wine-red. 
3123—Bronze. A very handsome shade. 
3124—Snowdrift. A pure snowy-white. 
3125—Regal Giant Mixed. 
Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., $1.25; 
packet, 25 cts. 


FARQUHAR’S GIANT-TRIMARDEAUS 
3130—Cornflower. Fine dark ultramarine-blue. 
3135—Queen of the Blues. Lavender-blue. 
3140—Golden Gem. Rich pure yellow. 

3145—Snow Queen. Pure white. 

3150—Golden Yellow with Dark Eye. 

3155—King of the Blacks. Velvety coal-black. 
3160—Lord Beaconsfield. Violet, shaded white. 
3165—White with Violet Eye. 
3180—Giant-Trimardeau Mixed. 

Each of the above varieties and mixed, % oz., 85 cts.; 
packet, 15 cts. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 


Wine red, edged 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


Flower Show in Boston 


Two amateurs with a vase of five 
Peonies in a little group on a table in 
a secluded corner of Horticultural 
Hall won the President’s Cup at the 
combined Peony and Rose Exhibition 
held by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, June 20-21. The win- 
ners were Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Parker, of Wilmington, and the vari- 
ety which won them this coveted 
honor was Marie Lemoine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker were in com- 
petition with several large and very 
attractive groups containing hun- 
dreds of flowers put up by growers 
of long experience, and their triumph 
was made all the more notable from 
the fact that they had never exhibiteu 
before. Mr. and Mrs. Parker attended 
a Peony Show at Horticultural Hall 
several years ago, became enthusi- 
astic, and began to plant Peonies in 
their home garden. They now have 


about 150 kinds, and the quality of 





the flowers which they showed was a 
revelation, even to many experts 
present. The rule under which the 
trophy was awarded reads as follows: 

A one hundred dollar silver cup, to be 
known as The President’s Cup, will be given 


by the President of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society for the most meritorious ex- 


hibit in the show, regardless of size. This 
award will be made by the Committee on 


the chairman of the Judges of Plants 
the chairman of the Judges of 
chairman of the Judges of 


Prizes 
and Flowers, 
Fruits, and the 
Vegetables. 

Never before has the award been 
made to a single vase of flowers, and 
the judges’ decision created little less 
than a sensation, although its wisdom 
was admitted on every side. 

The combined show brought out an 
excellent display of Peonies, T. C. 
Thurlow’s Sons, of West Newbury, 
occupying one-third of the main ex- 
hibition hall. Their exhibit, which was 
set up by James Wheeler, was a note- 
worthy one, and received a first prize, 
a second going to Anton Bulk, of 
Newport, R. I., who put up a hand- 
somely arranged exhibit in the middle 


of the hall. Some of the finest Peonies 
in the hall were exhibited by Charles 
R. Dewey, of Gardner. If his Touran- 
gelles had been as good the first day 
as they were the second day, they 
would have competed closely with Mr. 
Parker’s Marie Lemoine for the cup. 

Harry Norton brought an excellent 
collection of Peonies all the way from 
Avyer’s Cliff, Ontario, which won him 
a silver medal. He also showed a new 
Tree Peony, Maxime Cornu, which 
was given an award of merit. 

Few Roses were shown, and they 
were not up to standard because of 
the poor season. 

Miss Case had a charming collee- 
tion of Delphiniums which won a first 
prize, Mrs. James G. Baker, of Fair- 
haven, being second. 

T. F. Donahue, of Newton Lower 
Falls, oceupied the entire small hall 
in which he arranged collections of 
herbaceous border perennials in such 
a way as to form a charming garden, 
winning him a first prize. This exhibit 
was especially notable for its collec- 
tion of Sweet Williams but contained 
a wide variety of perennial plants. 





PART OF THE EXHIBIT OF T. C. THURLOW’S SONS AT THE PEONY SHOW IN BOSTON 
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Robert Laurie won a silver medal 
with his new garden pink Annie 
Laurie, and Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, superin- 
tendent) was the only exhibitor to 
show a collection of Japanese Irises. 
The only Sweet Peas came from 
Newport, and were shown by Mrs. 
John Aspegren (George E. Bond, 
superintendent). 


Peony Show in New York 


On June 12 The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York held its annual 
Peony Show in the Museum of Na- 
tural History at 78th Street. T. C. 
Thurlow’s Sons, of West Newbury, 
Mass., staged a very fine display of 
early varieties, with James Wheeler 
as decorator. The exhibit was staged 
among the meteorites, the walls being 
covered with branches of oak leaves 
for a background. Large masses of 
Pride of Essex, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Venus and Reine Hortense easily won 
the first prize for the most compre- 
hensive display. John Lewis Childs was 
second with such fine varieties as So- 
lange, Marie Lemoine and Auguste 
Villaume, but not in the pink of con- 
dition owing to the tremendously hot 
weather the week previous, when most 
of the New Yorkers lost their fine 
Peonies. 

In the 50, one of a kind class, T. F. 
Donahue, of Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., carried off first honors with 
Kelway’s True Queen as the most pop- 
ular Peony in the Show. Avalanche, 
Philippe Rivoire, Therese, Solange, 
President Wilson, Le Cygne and 
Phyllis Kelway with all the other fine 
varieties made a class of 50 hard to 
surpass. Kelway’s True yueen was 
shown with from six to eight blooms 
in superb form, eight to nine inches 
in diameter. T. C. Thurlow’s Sons 
were second with about 32 varieties 
such as Pride of Essex, Mme. Joanne 
Sallier, Adolph Rousseau and Venus. 
John Lewis Childs, New York. was 
third. 

In the Japanese exhibit of 50 square 
feet, T. C. Thurlow’s Sons won first 
with such varieties as Edward VII, 
The Mikado, Edith Littleton, and 
King of England, making a very 
pretty effect nestled among the two 
pink exhibits. 

In the class calling for 25 blooms, 
one variety, bright pink, T. F. Dona- 
hue won first with Mme. Geissler in 
fine shape. John Lewis Childs was 
second with Auguste Villaume, a 
Peony that very seldom opens well. 

In the class of 25, one variety, light 
pink, T. C. Thurlow’s Sons won first 
prize with Sarah Bernhardt. T. F. 
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Donahue was second with the same 
variety. 

In the 25, one. variety class, red, 
Thurlows won first with Cherry Hill 
in fine form. T. F. Donahue was sec- 
ond with Felix Crousse. 

In the class of 25, white, on vari- 
ety, John Lewis Childs won first with 
Solange. 

In the elass calling for an 18-inch 
basket arranged for effect, T. C. 
Thurlow’s Sons won first prize; also 
first in the smaller basket class. 

In class 19, T. F. Donahue was 
awarded first prize for 24 vases of 
Irises, three to five stalks in a vase. 
Such very fine, rare varieties as 
Swazi, Susan Bliss, Sunset, Mr. Brun, 
Oliver Perthuis, Hermione and Im- 








EARLY JULY WORK 


ULCH your Sweet Peas with grass 
clippings or peat moss. These 
flowers love a cool moist soil. Apply 
water freely if possible. 
—" the planting of hardy peren- 
nials, using either a seed bed or a 
cold frame. 
EMOVE the faded blossoms of 
Pyrethrums in order to keep them 
blooming. 
UT back Violas which have grown 
straggling and work a little pul- 
verized sheep manure into the soil 
around them. 
EG down Verbenas. These plants 
are very useful for covering up 
bare places in the foreground of the 
border. 
Wicind back hardy perpetual Roses and 
give them a good dressing of pul- 
verized sheep manure, with the hope 
of forcing a late crop of flowers. 
ONTINUE to spray your Roses with 
the Massey mixture, as described 
in earlier issues. 
RDER Pansy seed for sowing late 
in the month. 
SE Black Leaf 40 for spraying all 
plants on which lice appear. This 
applies especially to Nasturtiums and 
Sweet Peas. 
UT back the early Delphiniums, 
but only half way from the bot- 
tom of the flowering spike to the 
ground. 
ULCH the Rhododendrons and 
break off the old flower heads. 
HIN the apples. The rule is to 
have six inches between the ap- 
ples on the trees, but if thinning to 
that extent is more than you can bear, 
be sure that at least no two specimens 


touch. : 
—_— should also be thinned. 








UTABAGA turnips, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, radishes and kohlrabi may 
still be sown. 
ET out late celery plants, taking 
pains to have the ground thoroughly 
saturated with water. 
UST the cucumbers, melons and 
squashes with a mixture of lime 
and sulphur to keep away the striped 
beetle. 
HE same remedy is excellent for 
eliminating worms from the cab- 
bages. 
URY the runners of the squash 
vines at intervals. Roots will break 
out. at these new points so that the 
plants will not be lost if borers ap- 


ear. 
ET out late cabbage and caul‘flower 
plants and be sure to firm the soil 
over the roots. : 
OW seeds of Cinerarias, Calceolarias 
and Chinese Primroses for next 
winter’s blooming. 3 
yo tubbed Hydrangeas in a 
shady place in the garden and al- 
low them to grow on until autumn. 
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perator were shown for the first time. 
These Irises were superb the second 
day of the show, having unfolded. 

Around the large statue a very 
pleasing collection of Crotons were 
exhibited and were given a special 
prize. Charles Toty showed Gladioli, 
Larkspurs and Roses. Mr. Phipps of 
Great Neck had a very fine exhibit of 
Peonies and perennials, for which he 
received a first in the amateur class. 

The weather was cool and the 
blooms held up well. The show was 
well attended, the visitors being espe- 
cially interested in the newer vari- 
eties. 


Sunday Rose Festival Service 


Girls dressed in colors matching those 
of the flowers distributed Roses to 450 
persons at the first Rose Festival in 
Harrisburg, Pa., held Sunday evening, 
June 9, at Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Rev. Edmund M. Mills, D. D., presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society and 
originator of this service, offered 
prayer before the eighteen girls who 
surrounded the altar rail had their bas- 
kets filled with Roses. The girls then 
went through the auditorium and gave 
a Rose to every person. There were 
more than enough Roses for the con- 
gregation, and the remainder were sent 
to the members of the church who are 
ill. 

Dr. Mills, who is 77 years old, is 
about to retire to California, where he 
will study and cultivate Roses. For 
more than 20 years he was secretary of 
the general conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 





CUT WORM REMEDIES 


Many reports have been received 
this year about the damage done by 
cut worms in the flower garden as 
well as in the vegetable garden. This 
pest is exterminated readily by the 
use of poisoned bait such as is formed 
by mixing bran and arsenic with the 
addition of a little molasses and 
lemon juice. Probably most amateurs 
will prefer to use a commercial poison 
bait such as can be obtained at any 
seed store. One well known garden 
superintendent reports that he has 
been able to win immunity from the 
cut worms by the liberal use of lime 
and powdered sulphur. He makes a 
mixture of these materials and dusts 
it all over his plants when they are 
young, with the result that the cut 
worms do not touch them. He finds 
this mixture equally successful for 
controlling the squash borer. Other 
gardeners may find this remedy worth 
experimenting with. 
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THE MOCK ORANGES 





Syringa is the name which is com- 
monly given to the shrub classed by 
the botanist as Philadelphus, and 
often called the Mock Orange. The 
name is confusing, because Syringa 
is the botanical name of the Lilac, 
while an evergreen Cherry is known 
in the south as the Mock Orange. 

Under whatever name they may be 
planted, however, these shrubs are 
good garden subjects. The plants 
themselves have but little grace, and 
possess no great beauty of foliage, 
but the flowers are very lovely, par- 
ticularly some of the newer hybrids, 
like Virginal. This variety, which has 
already been considered in _ these 


columns, has this season justified all 
the good things said about it. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the best of the re- 
cent introductions. 

The Syringas associate themselves 
nicely with the Lilacs, flowering as 
they do immediately afterwards, and 
continuing to bloom for five or six 
weeks. Most of the kinds offered by 
the nurserymen are hardy in Massa- 
chusetts, and require no special atten- 
tion except that they demand a rich, 
well drained soil. They can be grown 
in shadier places than most shrubs, 
and are often found flourishing under 
trees. Unfortunately, much fragrance 
has been lost in developing the large 
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sized flowers which are now seen. Yet 
Virginal has both size and fragrance, 
although not so highly perfumed as 
the old time Philadelphus coronarius 
or Mock Orange. 

Most of the newer hybrids have 
come from Lemoine in France, and 
their production was made possible 
by the introduction of the Rocky 
Mountain species P. microphyllus by 
the Arnold Arboretum, which sent 
seed to him in 1877. They are among 
the most important contributions to 
northern gardens in the last thirty 
years. The Rocky Mountain plant it- 
self has the smallest leaves and flow- 
ers of any plant in the genus, but it 
has proved a splendid parent when 
crossed with stronger growing species. 





PUDDLING PLANT ROOTS 


It is possible to move perennials, 
shrubs and even trees in the summer 
season if the roots are protected by 
a thick coating of mud. This sug- 
gests the plan of puddling, which is 
practiced by many experienced grow- 
ers even in the spring and autumn 
when the weather is cool. The plan is 
carried out by mixing water with a 
somewhat heavy soil until it is so 
thick that it will adhere closely to 
anything with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

This mud may be in a depression 
in the ground or in a tub or bucket. 
The plants which are to be moved are 
dipped into it the moment they are 
dug, so that the roots are entirely 
covered. The protection which is ob- 
tained in this manner will prevent 
the drying out of the roots for sev- 


eral hours. It does not mean, of 
course, that the roots can be exposed 
freely to the hot sun or the drying 
wind, but that with ordinary care 
they will suffer but little as a result 
of being moved. 





THE HORN POPPY 


I have an interesting addition to my 
rock garden this summer, which I be- 
lieve is rare enough as a cultivated 
plant to be worth telling about. It is 
the Horn Poppy (Glaucium luteum). 
The wild plants grow here on the crest 
of a lonely pebble beach or bar, shel- 
tered by light drifts of seaweed. 
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Last year I noticed in my garden 
two rosettes of long deeply cut heavy 
grey leaves, one growing out of the 
heart of a Primrose near the brick 
edging of a perennial border, the other 
from the heart of a weed beside the 
rock garden steps. 

I decided not to disturb them. This 
year out of each grew a branched stem 
now two feet tall with sinuate lobed 
and toothed, clasping leaves and 
sharply pointed buds. The two sepals 
of these buds when closed look like a 
small candle extinguisher. They can be 
lightly lifted off and the four petalled 
blossoms, of an exquisite shade of yel- 
low, open wide, showing the stamens 
and a two lobed stigma, (they have no 
style) which soon begins to grow into 
the long narrow pod which gives the 
flower its name. 

While I am writing one of these 
plants has six blossoms, and about ten 
pods from two to eight inches long and 
a quarter of an inch wide, eurving 
gracefully like horns and promising an 
abundant supply of seeds. I believe if 
the seeds are sown under the protec- 
tion of another plant where they can 
have a cool root run, (the roots are 
long and stout with few rootlets), they 
will thrive and be a welcome inmate 
of our gardens, because they are beau- 
tiful, unusual and interesting. 

—Cornelia Horsford. 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 
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The Verbascums 


The word Verbaseum, being inter- 
preted, means Mullein, and the Mul- 
lein, to the average American is a 
weed of lusty growth but little beauty. 
Even the common Mullein, however, 
throws up a flowering stalk which is 
stately and impressive when seen at 
a distance, and other species are much 
more ornamental. Apart from the 
column-like spikes which tower from 
four to six feet high, the Mulleins are 
made attractive by their gray-green, 
velvet-like foliage. The flowers of the 
different species vary, most of them 
being yellow, but some earry dark, 
almost purple blooms. 

The Mulleins are not plants to be 
used in the foreground, but when 
massed at the rear of the border or 
in a bed at some distance from the 
house, they are decidedly effective. 
Probably Verbascum olympicum 
would be the first choice. It is the 
kind most commonly seen and has 
large spikes of yellow flowers. Such 
hybrids as Harkness Giant and Miss 
Willmott are oceasionally found in 
American gardens. Nigrum, phoeni- 
ceum and cupreum are other species 
but are not easy to locate. 


IMPRESSIVE WHEN MASSED 
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Verbascums are considered as per- 
ennials, but give best results when 
grown as biennials, the seeds being 
sown any time from June until the 
last of August. Propagation can also 
be made readily by division of the 
plants in the autumn. This is the way 
to keep a desired variety, as the Mul- 
leins do not come true from seed. No 
particular care is needed by these 
plants, which grow well in any soil 
which is not heavy or wet. They like 
a sunny location and are benefited by 
an oceasional application of lime. 


Evening Primroses 


It is evident from the amount of 
attention given to the Evening Prim- 
roses shown by T. F. Donahue, of 
Newton Lower Falls, at the recent 
exhibition in Horticultural Hall, that 
this perennial is not nearly as well 
known as its merits would warrant. 
The variety on exhibition was Oeno- 
thera fruticosa, a low growing form 
with rich golden yellow flowers. This 
is the earliest to bloom, and an exeel- 
lent garden subject, being better 
adapted to many gardens than the 
taller growing kinds like Oenothera 
biennis, which may grow four or five 
feet high. It may be said incidentally 
that this species is really a biennial, 
although itself sows so regularly that 
it acts like a perennial. 

A better late species, perhaps, for 





IN FRONT OF TREES 
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the small garden is (£. missouriensis, 
a dwarf and sometimes trailing Even- 
ing Primrose, whose flowers, like great 
goblets of gold, are four or five inches 
across. They open during the late 
afternoon and evening, and are most 
effective. There is a white form of this 
species which is also very pretty. CE. 
speciosa has rosy-pink flowers and 
there is even a dwarf kind, 4 pumila, 
which grows only four inches high 
and is an excellent rock garden plant, 
producing yellow flowers from May 
to October. 

Most of the Evening Primroses are 
readily started from seeds, and self 
sow freely. GE. speciosa is perhaps in- 
creased to best advantage by division 
of the roots. CE. fruticosa is readily 
propagated in the same manner. 


Hardy Wallflowers 


In the few gardens where the hardy 
Wallflower (Cheiranthus Allionii) has 
been established, it has proved itself 
an unusually yaluable plant because 
of its long flowering season. It starts 
to bloom in the spring, and flowers 
almost steadily until the autumn. In- 
deed, it sometimes blooms so freely 
that it exhausts itself. It grows about 
a foot high, and produces deep orange 
flowers. Some of the English seedsmen 
are putting out improved forms which 
probably would be hardy here. 

Plants are easily propagated from 
seed sown at this season, and by 
division of the roots in the autumn, 
but they will grow well only in a 
light sandy soil. They should have 
the warm corner of the perennial 
border, or a sunny place in the rock 
garden. They ought to prove good 
plants for wall gardens, requiring less 
moisture than many other perennials. 
Probably the best way to handle 
these Wallflowers is as_ biennials. 
They are so easy to start that a con- 
stant and generous supply can be kept 
on hand at all times. 


Iris Her Majesty 


This has been acclaimed as the best 
of our rose pink or lavender pink 
Irises, and it is often termed an im- 
proved Queen of May. It is, however, 
distinetly darker than Queen of May 
and much more streaked, and is the 
tallest of all the older pink varieties. 
Officially it is deseribed as self-veined 
violet red, standards being pale rose 
purple, falls of the same color but 
veined with deeper purple. The stalk 
is high branched and averages about 
two and one-half feet. It is effective 
in mass and ean well be used with 
pale yellows and pale blues for good 
garden effects. The official rating 
is 7.3. 
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SHRUBS 


Syringa Villosa 





When the Common Lilae and its 
numerous progeny have ceased to 
bloom a number of species of Lilac 
native of different parts of the Old 
World take up the procession. Among 
them none is more strikingly beauti- 
ful than Syringa villosa, a native of 
northeastern China. This is a vigor- 
ous, compact, rouhd-topped shrub, at 
maturity six to eight feet tall and 
fully 10 feet in diameter. Its branches 
are very numerous, erect, and each 
terminates in an upright panicle of 
pleasing pinkish blossoms. In some 
forms the flowers are rather darker 
than in others but in all they are 
singularly pleasing. Unfortunately 
the odor is not pleasant. This shrub is 
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drons. Undoubtedly, the American 
Rhododendron maximum is one of its 
parents. The other parent is supposed 
to have been one of the hybrids 
raised by Anthony Waterer in Eng- 
land. It blooms rather early and has 
flowers somewhat tinged with pink 
in the bud, becoming almost pure 
white when fully opened. There is 
seldom a year when this Rhododen- 
dron does not flower freely, and its 
color is such that it can be used in 
almost any location. 


The Helianthemums 


Helianthemum vulgare is a low 
growing and not especially showy 
shrub. At the same time its varieties 
are very useful and deserve wider at- 
tention than has been given them as 
vet in this country. They can be used 
to special advantage as ground cov- 
erers among taller shrubs and for 





SYRINGA VILLOSA IS THE LAST TRUE LILAC TO BLOOM IN SPRING 


perfectly hardy, producing an abun- 
dance of blossoms each season, and 
for itself as well as for lengthening 
the Lilae season, it should be more 
widely cultivated. 


Rhododendron Delicatissimum 


Rhododéndron delicatissimum is 
destined to be rated as one of the 
most beautiful hybrid Rhododen- 
drons which can be grown in the 
climate of New England. When it is 
better known it will be widely planted 
beeause it is very much hardier than 
most of the hybrids now on the mar- 
ket. In fact, it is surpassed in this 
point only by the native Rhododen- 


that purpose are recommended. The 
only drawback to the use of the 


Helianthemums is the fact that the 
flowers open only in the morning, 
closing soon after noon. This undue 
modesty on the part of the plant can 
be condoned, however, because of the 
attractive foliage, which is half ever- 
green, keeping its color most of the 
winter. The flowers are usually yel- 
low but. vary to a surprising extent. 
Sometimes they are rose-pink and 
sometimes orange. In faet, it oeca- 
sionally happens that a raceme of 
white flowers is seen. The blooms are 
about an inch in diameter and pro- 
duce in large numbers. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 
GARDEN* 


At last we have a book about the 
Arnold Arboretum—a book which an- 
swers the multitude of questions al- 
ways being asked concerning it— 
a book which is not merely a history 
or a guide— a book which is botan- 
ically and scientifically accurate and 
yet not technical nor ponderous. In 
other words, we have the kind of book 
which the public has been waiting for 
many years to obtain. It has remained 
for Ernest H. Wilson, the Assistant 
Director, to write this book, in which 
he demonstrates that his years of sci- 
entific authorship have not cramped 
his ability to set forth horticultural 
knowledge in a popular, readable and 
entertaining way. 

The book has been called properly 
enough AMERICA’S GREATEST 
GARDEN, and, although covering 
practically every point which might 
arise about the genesis and develop- 
ment of the Arboretum, and describ- 
ing graphically and in picturesque 
language the multitudinous horticul- 
tural forms which it contains, it also 
gives innumerable suggestions about 
the cultivation and propagation of 
shrubs and trees, which make it of 
great practical value to the man who 
has a garden of his own. It serves, 
therefore, a double purpose. It tells 
the story of the Arboretum’s great 
achievements and it becomes a guide to 
the cultivation of ornamental material 
of many kinds. 

That the public is keen to obtain such 
a book may be judged from the state- 
ment that a thousand copies were sold 
in a week. 

Its Beginning 

Mr. Wilson ealls the Arboretum a 

bit of beautiful New England pre- 


served forever as a garden, in which is 
planted all that is hardy among woody 


H 


*America’s Greatest Garden. By E 


Wilson, M.A., V. M.H. Published by the Strat- 
ford Publishing Co., Boston. Price $3.00. 
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plants, and open free to all every day 
in the year. Its perpetuation is as- 
sured by an agreement entered into 
between Harvard University, of which 
the Arboretum is a part, and the City 
of Boston, which is to continue for a 
thousand years and then for another 
thousand years and so on forever. 

As the author states, the develop- 
ment of this garden has been the life 
work of its director, Charles 8. Sar- 
gent. It gets its name from the fact 
that the first $100,000 were provided 
for in the will of the late James 
Arnold, of New Bedford. Apparently 
neither Professor Sargent nor the men 
associated with him had any conception 
of the difficulties which would be en- 
countered or the triumphs which they 
would naturally win. The first few 
years were filled with discouragements 
and hardships. But several prominent 
men, among them Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the great landscape architect, 
were fired with Professor Sargent’s 
enthusiasm, and carried out the initial 
work which put the institution on the 
road to success. 

Its Present Extent 

To the original 125 acres others have 
been added, until the present area of 
the Arboretum is 250 acres, contain- 
ing many interesting features, the most 
important being Hemlock Hill. “In 
no other public garden in the world,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “are there such cliffs 
clothed with so beautiful a remnant of 
coniferous forest.” 

It is stated that the Arboretum con- 
tains between 5,000 and 6,000 species 
and varieties of trees and shrubs, be- 
longing to 87 families and 325 genera. 
The collection is arranged in families 
and groups, according to their botan- 
ical relationship. 

Following his initial description, Mr. 
Wilson divides his book into chapters 
with significant and fascinating titles, 
such as Spring Pageantry, Summer 
Luxuriance, Autumn Glory, Winter 
Beauty, Crabapple Opulence, The 
Azalea Carnival, and so on. 

The first shrub to show forth its 
clear green leaves is Prinsepia sinen- 
sis, a native of Manchuria, which is a 
curious plant with thorny interlacing 
gray stems and soft yellow, fragrant 
flowers. The Spring Pageant includes 
scores of shrubs and trees, of which the 
Lilaes are perhaps the mott popular. 
In Lilac time thousands of persons 
visit the Arboretum, where 190 named 
varieties of the common Lilac and 
many species are found grouped on a 
hillside near the Forest Hills gates. 

The author is warm in his praise of 
the so-called Persian Lilac, the one 
called pubescens, which is most fra- 
grant of all, and villosa which is the 
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last of the shrubby Lilaes to bloom, 
with the exception of the dainty micro- 
phylla, which blossoms freely in late 
September or early October, as well as 
in June. 

The Rhododendrons, which also have 
a part in the Spring Pageant, are given 
a special chapter, with a few para- 
graphs about the Mountain Laurel. Mr. 
Wilson points out that the modern 
Rhododendron, although admirably 
adapted to the soft climate of the 
British Isles, finds New England con- 
ditions very unfavorable. “Of the 90 
named varieties growing in the Arbor- 
etum collection, not more than 30 are 
satisfactory plants. And these existing 
varieties are the survivors of hundreds 
tested out during the past 50 years.” 

Among the varieties recommended as 
most adaptable to this climate are: 
Atrosanguineum, Charles Dickens, H. 
W. Sargent—with rich red flowers; 
Caractacus with reddish flowers; Ros- 
eum elegans, Lady Armstrong—with 
rose-colored flowers; Mrs. Charles S. 
Sargent, Henrietta Sargent—with pink 
flowers; Purpureum elegans, Purpur- 
eum grandiflorum—with dark purple 
flowers; Everstianum with light purple 
flowers; Mont Blane, Glennyanum, 
Album elegans, Aibum grandiflorum, 
Catawbiense album, Delicatissimum, 
Madame Carvalho and coriaceum— 
with white or nearly white flowers. 

“Tf the evergreen Rhododendrons 
rather fray the nerves,’ writes Mr. 
Wilson, “their cousin, the Mountain 
Laurel, comforts and consoles us at all 
seasons of the year. This is the broad- 
leaf evergreen par excellence for 
northern gardens.” 

The Azaleas, although really Rhodo- 
dendrons, are given a chapter by them- 
selves under the title of The Azalea 
Carnival. As arranged in the Arbore- 
tum, Mr. Wilson points out, these 
Azaleas give arresting bits of color in 
unexpected places. They lend them- 
selves to all sorts of surprises, and add 
alluring interest to a stroli through 
the grounds. 

The Shrub Garden 

The Hawthorns in the Arboretum 
well illustrate the institution’s indus- 
try and pertinacity. “A full thousand 
of these plants,” says Mr. Wilson, “add 
the beauty of their blossoms and fruits 
to the Arboretum landscape. More 
than 4,000 lots of seed, collected from 
special plants wild in different parts 
of the country, have been planted, and 
tens of thousands of seedlings have 
been raised and distributed. Nowhere 
else in the world can such an extensive 
group of a single genus of hardy trees 
and shrubs be found for study.” 

The shrub garden, which gets a chap- 
ter by itself, occupies about three acres, 
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arranged in parallel beds for the in- 
struction of students, landscape gar- 
deners, and plant lovers. Beds which 
if placed end to end would make a 
mile and a half are filled with shrubs 
from all the cold parts of the northern 
hemisphere, including scores of wild 
Rose species. 

Here too are such useful ground 
covers as the Bearberry, the Cowberry, 
Pachystima Canbyi, the last named be- 
ing especially lovely. Also there is Ma- 
honia repens, with gray leaves, and a 
Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens) which 
in spring is a cushion of purest white. 
And here is Potentilla tridentata, a 
plant of dwarf habit, with polished 
leaves and white flowers. 


Winter Beauty 


Mr. Wilson lays much stress on the 
beauty of the Arboretum in autumn 
and winter. He says that the trees and 
shrubs of Japan and China have more 
orange in their autumn tints than is 
usual in American plants, and assume 
their coloring about two weeks later. 

Apparently there is no end of the 
richly colored fruit for our feathered 
friends. The Honeysuckles, the Snow- 
berry bushes, the Cornels, the Black 
Alders, the Sapphire Berry, and 
many other shrubs are loaded with 
fruit every season. This lavish display 
of highly colored fruit is one of the 
most delightful features of the autumn, 
and Mr. Wilson warmly commends the 
use of these fruiting shrubs in home 
gardens. Many of the shrubs and trees 
carry their fruit well into the winter 
months, while others like the Siberian 
Dogwood, give beauty to the landscape 
by their highly colored twigs. 

The Barberry, the Cotoneaster, the 
Black Alder, the Washington Thorn, 
the Asiatic Cork Tree, the Inkberry 
and the Holly,—all have a part in giv- 
ing color to the winter landscape. And 
finally when the winter is near its end, 
the Japanese Witchhazels, and another 
Witchhazel from Missouri unfold their 
flowers, often being clothed with 
blooms from top to bottom, although 
standing in a snow bank. 

Not the least of the book’s attractive 
features are the illustrations, 50 of 
them, and all of full-page size. 





DAY LILIES AND DOGTOOTH 
VIOLETS 


Your article about Day Lilies was 
interesting, but it did not cover the 
succession which we have here in Mis- 
souri. The yellow Hemerocallises can 
give a practically continuous program 
for several months. First is Dumor- 
tieri, small and not very imposing, fol- 
lowed quickly by Gold Dust, orange- 
yellow with bronzy-brown back. Then 
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comes Flava, pure yellow; then Flor- 
ham, larger; and contemporaneous 
with it but still larger and finer, Queen 
of May. The two last named have 
longer petals and therefore more 
rangy flowers than the other varieties, 
and the color is lighter, yet apparently 
as intense. Their season of bloom is 
very long. After them comes Thun- 
bergii, the tallest of all, light citron in 
color, with bells a little smaller than 
those of Flava, and an enormous sup- 
ply of buds which give bloom for a 
month. This one I think is the daintiest 
and prettiest of the list, and it comes 
when flowers are scarce here in south- 
west Missouri, through the month of 
July, which would correspond to 
August in New England. All are richly 
fragrant, the odor varying with the 
depth of color of the variety, but re- 
fined in spite of its abundance. 

The Dogtooth Violet, which isn’t a 
violet, but which you recently men- 
tioned, is one of the most profuse, 
most widely disseminated, and dainti- 
est of spring wild flowers. It grows 
equally well on the open prairie or in 
deep woodland, but the flowers are 
finer which grow in moist woodland 
shade. At my former home in northern 
Illinois, the pale blue variety is the 
prevailing one, the yellow, if occurring 
at all, being very scarce. In Massachu- 
setts the reverse of this statement is 
true, if I remember rightly. Here in 
southwestern Missouri blue is, I think, 
the prevailing color. In California 
these flowers are said to occur in a 
great variety of colors and markings. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 





ON VISITING GARDENS 


What a joy it is to walk through 
our gardens with a congenial friend 
who sees the beauty of the shadows 
on the lawn, the picturesqueness of 
the sweep of the bough of the old 
Sheepnose Apple-tree across the ave- 
nue, and notes the color of some 
favorite Rose—and tells us of it. But 
there are others. We open our gar- 
dens to the public and find strangers 
noting the names of our Iris. We are 
glad to have them there for we do not 
wish to be ecrabbed with our flowers, 
but our pleasure as well as theirs 
would be greater if when we had 
claimed the bed they would express 
their appreciation of being there. 

There are those who have been 
through our gardens with us who 
want them planted for their enjoy- 
ment not for ours. A color combina- 
tion which displeases them is spoken 
of, our labels are too conspicuous or 
not to their liking. Our gardens are 
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not planted to please them. We should 
have a better assortment of Iris or 
our Peonies are not up to date. Those 
people may visit our gardens and if 
we have the misfortune to walk 
through our paths with them give in- 
structions which might turn them 
into botanical museums, but is that 
what the private, personal garden is 
for? Is it not first a place in which to 
be happy? In which our flowers grow 
as children to be loved, cared for and 
cherished? If a friend visits our nurs- 
ery we do not care to be told that one 
child’s hair is too drab to be pretty 
and that with his brown eyes his 
hair should be bright auburn. Or that 
another child’s eyes are set too 
closely together. We love our children 
and such remarks do not charm us. If 
they are ill we send for a doctor. 

There is an artist who visits our 
garden for the pleasure he takes 
there. He likes the glimpses of the 
bright color of the flowers seen 
through the trees, the Roses climbing 
over the arbor, the gayety of our 
annual Poppies in July. There is one 
who, when we ask him for some good 
flower for a dark shady corner has 
one to suggest, or if a favorite plant 
is not doing well can suggest the 
remedy it needs. He loves the flowers 
as a greal soul like Emerson loved 
mankind. He does not cut the wild 
Rose from its stem because he so de- 
lights to see it growing. We do not 
know when he visits the garden, for 
he comes again and again just for the 
joy of the flowers. The garden is open. 
A busy doctor tired by his many vis- 
its, perplexed over some anxious case, 
goes through our garden for rest and 
refreshment; for such as him we 
would keep our gardens beautiful with 
the beatitude of peace upon them. 

Let us not then for the pride of 
some censorious critic turn them into 
botanical museums. Such gardens are 
needed, but should all homes be mu- 
seums? The personal garden should 
be not only a place in which plants, 
like babies, are tended, but a place in 
which to live. Can we visit our gar- 
dens with the thought of the great 
enjoyment which Wordsworth the na- 
ture lover, gave in— 


‘*And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp’d and play’d. 

Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion which they made 

It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 

To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there.’’ 
—M. R. Case. 

Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





So far as I ean learn pleached 
alleys are rare in America. Indeed, 
to many persons the name has no 
meaning. Occasionally, however, one 
finds a garden where pleached alleys 
have been made. For a long time such 
an arrangement was a feature of Mrs. 
Henry Lee’s garden in Brookline. 
Perhaps the best example of a 
pleached alley which now exists in 
New England, however, is on the es- 
tate of Judge W. H. Moore, at Prides 
Crossing, Mass., as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Pleached alleys had their origin in 
the Elizabethan period, and consist of 
trees planted closely together on each 
of a path, their tops being 
pleated and interwoven so that they 
form a green roof extending a long 
distance. Willows, Hornbeams, Beech, 
Ilex, and other trees with tough pli- 
able wood are used for such alleys, 
but not, of course, in a mixture. The 
wood must necessarily be strong and 
springy, particularly in the colder 
sections of this country, because the 
arched roof is obliged to carry a great 
weight of snow. 

It is the custom to use trees about 
four feet high when starting a 
pleached alley, and the new branches 
are tied to supports as fast as they 
grow. Of course, much pruning and 
constant braiding are necessary to 
develop a garden feature of this kind. 
There are few estates, indeed, the 
owners of which are willing to un- 
dergo the expense of developing a 
good pleached alley, which is the rea- 
son, no doubt, that they are so seldom 
seen. 

In England the pleached alley may 
be considered the forerunner of the 
pergola, and at one time was quite as 
popular. 


side 


There are many perennials which 
are readily propagated by root divi- 
sions, Phlox among them. When 
Phlox clumps are being divided it 
usually happens that many small 
roots are broken off. The amateur 
usually throws these pieces away; but 
if they are planted about two inches 
deep in a corner of the garden, nearly 
all of them will start to grow and make 
good plants. Not infrequently, plants 
obtained in this way will bloom the 
first year. It pays to save all the roots 
from good Phlox. 

Roots are often broken off, too, when 
Peony clumps are being divided. These 


roots will not grow as readily as 
Phlox roots, because they must have at 
least one eye in order to sprout. It 
often happens, however, that these 
eves are hardly diseernible. If the 
roots are close to the crown, the 
chances are that they will grow, and 
amateurs should not throw them away 
without giving them a chance to show 
that there is life in them. 


I wonder why it is that Erysimums, 
which are sometimes confused with 
Wallflowers (Cheiranthus), which they 
much resemble, are seldom used by 
American garden makers. It is true 
that their warm orange-yellow flowers 
must be used earefully to avoid 
clashes with other blooms, but when 
seen against a background of green 
foliage the effect is charming. One of 
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the best features of Erysimum Perof- 
skianum, the kind most often grown, 
is the fact that it flowers very early. 
It is grown as an annual, the seed be- 
ing sown in the open ground in spring 
or in a cold frame in the fall. The 
plant grows only about 18 inches 
high. 

Erysimum arkansanum is similar in 
character, but has_ sulphur-yellow 
flowers. The English catalogues give 
improved forms, among them Golden 
Gem and Orange Gem, which doubt- 
less are very useful as spring bedding 
plants. 

The biennial form which is called 
E. linifolium is another extremely val- 
uable Erysimum. It is a dwarf plant, 
growing only six or eight inches high, 
and ean be used to advantage in a 
rock garden, in a dry wall, or in 
crevices between flag stones. Some of 
the American catalogues list pulchel- 
lum, a dwarf species, deep orange in 
color, which is a good rock plant, 
flowering over a long season. 

The Erysimums give much the same 


A WELL MATURED PLEACHED ALLEY 
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effect as Wallflowers, and are worthy 
of wider use in rockeries. They will 
do well on dry banks and like full 
exposure to the sun. The rock vari- 
eties are perennials and may be in- 
creased by division as well as by 
seeds. 





WINTERING BOXWOOD 

In your issue of November 1, 1924, 
entitled ‘‘ Difficulties with Box,’’ your 
writer strikes the right note. South- 
ern Box cuttings sent to the north 
would have cause to winter kill. A 
most important detail has been neg- 
lected, however. That is, protection 
of the Box in winter, particularly the 
mulching whieh protects the root sys- 
tem from freezing. I advise the fol- 
lowing treatment for small Box edg- 
ing or ribbons, as well as for any 
small specimens. It is the plan by 
which I have preserved my Box while 
others have lost their plants by the 
wholesale. 

I drive stakes into the ground and 
line them up to a point six inches 
above the top of the Box. Then I use 
corn fodder or straw to build a wall 
to the top of the stakes. I use heavy 
twine to hold the wall erect and in 
place. Then I muleh with four inches 
of good stable manure. The wall 
serves to break the wind and the 
mulch protects the roots. 

It must be understood that this 
wall is not erected over the Box, but 
at the side. There are really two walls, 
one at each side of the edging or 
hedge, the space between them and 
directly over the Box being filled in 
with leaves, preferably oak leaves, 
which do not pack like maple leaves. 

Perhaps I should add that Box is 
often killed by an insect called the 
Box leaf miner. Garden makers who 
have Box which is not thrifty should 
send a specimen to their state experi- 
ment station. 

Lovers of Box who pass through 
Maryland should be sure to visit the 
estate of George Hamilton, at Stone 
Ridge, Bethesda, where some of the 
best specimens in the southern states 
are to be found. This garden has been 
transformed in 22 years from a stony 
ridge to one of nature’s fairylands. 

—Harry C. Williams. 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 





ANTS ON PEONIES 


Dear Sir: In a recent issue, one of 
your writers spoke of ants being at- 
tracted to Peony buds, on which they 
are often found in large numbers, by 
aphids or plant lice. It is true that 
plant lice cause ants to visit many 
plants, but in the case of Peonies 
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their presence is more likely to be 
induced by a sweet exudation which 
comes from the Peony buds them- 
selves. The amount of this material on 
a Peony bud is not great, but the ants 
are very fond of it. You will com- 
monly find ants on Peony buds which 
are entirely free of plant lice. In fact, 
plant lice never gather on Peony buds, 
as they do on Rose buds. The ants do 
no damage to the Peonies except in- 
cidentally. If they happen to pass 
from a plant which is diseased to one 
which is healthy, they may carry the 
spores. 
—W. H. C. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AZALEA 
ARNOLDIANA 


The impression grows after several 
years’ observation that we have in 
Azalea Arnoldiana a plant of genuine 
importance and of great significance. 
As a eross between the doubtfully 
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there. From these plants about a dozen 
small off-shoots taken two years ago 
and placed in most unfavorably shaded 
locations near Boston, have developed 
into excellent flowering plants in the 
same conditions under which Kaemp- 
feris have barely held their own. 

Those who are hybridizing Azaleas 
may well make the deduction that if 
amoena and Kaempferi give rise to so 
admirably vigorous a strain, the out- 
look is favorable for the crossing of 
all the wealth of color among the 
Kurumes with Kaempferi. Of some 
two score flowering plants of Arnoldi- 
ana observed, possibly less than a third 
have really excellent color, free from 
any shade of the more difficultly used 
magenta, but there are among these 
some of the clearest and richest shades 
of pink, to be equalled only among the 
Kurumes and hardly excelled. 

With this Arnoldiana, that we can 
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hardy obtusa amoena and obtusa 
Kaempferi, it shows the hardiness of 
Kaempferi to be dominant and that a 
vigor surpassing that of either of the 
parents comes to the fore. The eighteen 
or twenty plants in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum on Oak Path adjoining the plants 
of Azalea “Louisa Hunnewell,” al- 
though somewhat shaded for their best 
development, show very much the same 
vigorous density of growth that the 
score or more plants in two Massa- 
chusetts nurseries have displayed. In 
one of these nurseries where the plants 
have had the advantage of the climate 
of Cape Cod, they excel in vigor every 
other variety of Azalea cultivated 


justly regard as holding the greatest 
promise for both beauty and service- 
able usefulness, superior even to 
Kaempferi as plant material, we may 
well look forward to an endless sue- 
cession of new acquisitions and color 
forms resulting from the crossing of 
Kurumes and Kaempferi. One thinks 
of the color of “Salmon Beauty” and 
“Christmas Cheer” as very probably 
within our reach in hardy vigorous 
plant material for New England condi- 


tions. 
—Paul Frost. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CUTTING DOWN THE BULBS 


Is it necessary to wait until Tulips or the 
various forms of Narcissus have turned en- 
tirely yellow before cutting them off? If left 
too long they disfigure the garden. 


There is no reason for waiting until 
the tops of the different bulbous 
plants are completely dead before 
they are removed. When they have 
become partly yellow and have taken 
on a withered appearance, it is safe 
to assume that the work of storing up 
nourishment has been practically com- 
pleted. The tops can be cut off then, 
and the bulbs lifted or shallow rooted 
annuals planted among them. Impa- 
tience to use the ground, however, 
should not induce the grower to be 
too hasty, either in cutting back the 
tops or in lifting the bulbs. 

As a matter of fact, Tulips do not 
need to be lifted oftener than once in 
three years, and Daffodils will go for 
much longer. Even when the bulbs are 
dry they are not to be considered as 
lifeless things and left lying on the 
ground in the sun. They should be 
kept covered and moved as soon as 
possible to a cool, well ventilated cel- 
lar, where they can be dried gradu- 
ally. They can be stored, either in 
ventilated boxes or in paper bags the 
tops of which are left open. There is 
no reason why they should not go into 
the boxes or bags straight from the 
garden, as soon as they are dry enough 
so that they can be cleaned. 





TWO ALPINE PINKS 


Many of the dwarf or alpine species 
of Dianthus have tiny flowers as well, 
of the same relative scale as Dianthus 
deltoides. Two alpine species in bloom 
at the Botanic Garden of Harvard 
University, particularly choice in the 
rock garden, have flowers nearly as 
large as the tall garden species. 

Dianthus alpinus (Alpine Pink) 
makes a tiny tuft of flat green leaves, 
leathery, narrow, like a baby edition of 
Thrift. The flower stems rise some 
three inches, bearing each one big rose- 
colored pink as large as a five-cent 
piece. The petals are scarcely fringed, 
broad and nearly overlapping, the 
deep rose color with a narrow dark 
ring, more like a gigantic Phlox flower 
than the usual Dianthus. 

Dianthus callizonus has similar foli- 
age of stiff flat green leaves. The flower 
stem rises some five inches with a large 
deep rose flower as large as a twenty- 
five cent piece, the largest blossom of 
any alpine pink. The colored ring is 
very wide, and composed of deep red 
dots like Saturn’s ring done in red 
(callizonus, beautiful band). Both spe- 
cies are easy to grow. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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WATER IN THE GARDEN 





There can be no question about the 
value of water in the flower garden 
and vegetable gardens. Neither can 
its necessity in the maintenance .of 
a good lawn be disputed. Experience 
has shown that many vegetables such 
as peas, celery, lettuce, cauliflower, 
tomatoes and Brussels sprouts will 
produce almost a third larger crop 
when given plenty of water than when 
allowed to suffer from lack of mois- 
ture. Nearly all flowers will make 
larger blooms and cover a longer sea- 
son if water can be given. Sweet Peas 
are difficult to grow without water, 
and Roses are improved to a very 
great extent when moisture is given 
in abundance. 

There is a general belief that water 
should be given in the evening be- 
cause of the evaporation which takes 
place when the sun shines. The truth 
is, however, that very little moisture 
is lost in this way. There is no reason 
why water should not be applied at 


some and when possible it is better 
to use some kind of irrigation sys- 
tem by which a large area can be wet 
down at one time and every inch of 
the surface reached. This means the 
use of an overhead system. Many es- 
tates, some of them not very large, 
are using permanent elevated sys- 
tems. Others find it most satisfactory 
to employ a portable irrigating device 
which can be moved with but little 
effort and which will save conveying 
water to the flower garden, the vege- 
table garden or the lawn as need may 
arise. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINESE 
CABBAGE 


While the name, ‘‘Chinese Cab- 
bage,” has been used so long that it 
probably will stick, in spite of its 
cumbersomeness and in spite of its 
falsity, the common description of 
its flavor should be heavily expur- 











A PORTABLE IRRIGATING MACHINE 


any time. Indeed, it is rather better 
to water the Roses in the morning 
than in the evening because there is 
danger of mildew if the foliage is wet 
when night comes on. Yet this is not 
a hard and fast rule either, because 
it is quite possible to water Rose beds 
with a hose in such a way that no 
water touches the foliage. 

Watering can be done in either the 
vegetable or flower garden by making 
trenches with a hoe and allowing the 
water to run through them. These 
trenches must be shallow, though, or 
the roots will be injured, and enough 
water must be given so that the soil 
wil! be soaked for a depth of several 
inches. 

This method is slow and cumber- 


gated and replaced with a new one. 
While the declaration that the flavor 
has some resemblance to that of ecab- 
bage has a fraction of truth, and there- 
fore may be allowed to stand, all the 
others I have seen, that it resembles 
that of lettuce, especially cos lettuce, 
and even celery, are unblushing false- 
hoods, which should go to the place 
appointed for such things. The flavor 
is that of mustard, genuine, simon- 
pure, and unadulterated, but refined 
by the blanching. In other words, 
Chinese cabbage is not a cabbage, but 
a heading mustard. Good? Decidedly 
yes. 

Incidentally, the tough outer leaves 
are excellent to boil as greens, and in- 
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cidentally also, while we are on the 
subject of salads and greens, some 
other items might be mentioned. The 
tough outer leaves of head-lettuce also 
make good greens, and the leaves of 
salsify; and the blanched leaf-stems 
of salsify are as delicate a salad as 
head-lettuce; and wild lettuce and the 
green leaves of endive are greens of 
finest dandelion quality, but not so 
bitter nor astringent. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 

Carterville, Mo. 








America’s 
Greatest Garden 


The Arnold Arboretum 


by ERNEST H. WILSON 
M.A., V.M.H. 


A magnificent volume describing 
the work and history of the greatest 
garden achievement in all America 
in the propagation and acclimatiza- 
tion of shrubs, trees, vines, conifers 
and broad-leaf evergreens. 

Told simply, in eighteen chapters, 
which contain invaluable data for 
both the professional and amateur 
gardener. 

The book is handsomely bound in 


cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 
Fifty Exquisite Full Page 
Illustrations 





PRICE, THREE DOLLARS 





at all Bookstores or from the 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston, Mass. 
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(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 









WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 








“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


. Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 


SAUNDERS GARDENS . 








PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable ae Prepaid de- 
livery. Oatalogue in M 

IVAN W. GOODNER 


R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 














HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Nurseryman experienced 
wholesale and retail. 


New Hngland establishment. 
of Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 


in 


Hustler wanted to take 
charge of field work retail department large 
Address V. Care 











Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet | 
with masses of bell-shaped |— 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 


ericaceous plants; foliage 
turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 

Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18in. 1.00 9.00 $1.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3ft. 2.50 22.50 





Many rare plants of the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 








ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 








REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


SALEM, MASS. 




























































DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
MAINE GROWN BULBS 
Pure Stock — Specified Size 
Moderate Prices 
JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 











Cam * 


‘TERRACE 
SLADIOU 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








GLADIOLI OF 
MERIT 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. } 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 











Ten days hot, dry weather means % 
i that your lawn is robbed of its vel- 

vety green and your flower and veg- 
etable gardens ruined or else you must 
spend several hours each day at the | 
gm tiresome job of watering with 7 


Our amazingly interesting book 
“‘Rain’’ tells you how to rid your- 
self of all such worry and bother— 

how you can have gardens and lawns 

that ard ‘‘the talk'of the town’’—and 


do it with = labor than you 
i oe possibl 










° Skinner” Irrigation Co., 
oat Water &.. 





Troy, Ohio. 
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MACGREGOR’S ANT FOOD 


(Patent pending) 
1211 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


AN AMAZING DISCOVERY 


for controlling Ants, Cockroaches, 
Snails and certain other insects 
Proof of this statement may be had if you will just 
read the accounts of several tests of the effectiveness 
of MACGREGOR’S ANT FOOD, listed below: 


TEST NO. 1 

This was the most severe test of all. Conducted at the 
Jackson Laboratories, Agricultural Section (Laboratories of 
the duPont de Nemours Company) Deepwater Point, N. J. 
The results were 100% satisfactory! Inside of three days 
there were no Ants to be seen where the test had been made. 
TEST NQ. 2 

This test was made in one of the largest estates near Phil- 
adelphia by one of the leading growers in the East. Here is 
what he says :— 

‘*. . . We now see one Ant where we formerly saw thousands. 
It is a pleasure for us to know after waiting many years for 
an Ant-killing remedy that we have found a sure one. But 
there is something else we notice this Ant food is good for, that 
is Cockroaches. These are well-known pests in Orchid houses. 
Now they appear to have vanished.’’ 

TEST NO. 3 

Conducted on one of the largest private Golf courses on 
Long Island. Here is what the Golf ‘‘Pro’’ says:— 

‘*T must say there is a marked change for the better. I am 
convinced that it is just a question of time until we get rid of 
the Ants for good.’’ 


PRICES 

PEON, . b.6.6o a wedeeie’ coat $.50 

ES Or Cer err 1.00 
OS) RS Pere reo one 95 per Ib. 
SPAM. ..0-0 vies 6 hdd da eorekls .90 per lb. 
Peete re .87% per lb. 
ni. ORO er Ae 85 per Ib. 
NE MI aria fice. oo catia aA cod ate .80 per lb. 


Prices for larger quantities on request 
FOR SALE BY MACGREGOR ANT FOOD 
1211 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 
MICHELLS SEED HOUSE 
516-518 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














“He Who Serves Best Profits Most” 


unexpected volume of orders leads me 
[ \ to look for 
ERA of large sales which will enable me 
to send out stock 
F maximum quality at minimum prices. 
Another sign of 


PROSPERITY 


IS the fact that I retain my customers and 


gain new ones each year. 


AT 
. May I 
HAND you my catalogue? 


Geo. N. Smith, the Peony man 
WELLESLEY HILLS MASS. 





this time Iris and Peony lovers are 
considering what and where to buy. 



































b) 
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lions in lawns without injuring the grass. 

Non-poisonous. Positively will not injure chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, cows, horses and other animals; 
poultry and other birds. Will not stain clothing or 
footwear. 

One gallon treats 500 square feet of vegetated 
surface. 

Obtainable in quart, half-gallon, gallon and five 
gallon cans, and 50 gallon drums. 

Sold by dealers in horticultural supplies, hard- 
ware dealers, etc. If your dealer cannot supply, 
send us his address. 

Send for illustrated descriptive booklet. Free on 
request. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CO., INc. 


Manufacturers of all Standard 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


136 Liberty Street, New York 








That’s all! 


With an inexpensive tool, it kills dande- 


No trouble to keep roads 
and walks like this 





OD RIG BO HWE CR EP IIS CGR CID GIGS. KOE 


Kill Weeds Gasily, Safely, Cheaply- 


Save labor, save money. Keep driveways, walks and gutters spic and span. 
One or two applications a season, sprinkled or sprayed. 


ATLAS NP WEED KILLER 


Quickly rids home grounds, estates, country clubs, tennis courts, parks, cemeteries, etc., of obnoxious growths. 
It is sure death to poison ivy and other dangerous or annoying weeds. 


° 
° 
*, 


Yi) 


QP GVODRR Bag 
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For Better Roses 
Outside or Under Glass 


Weeding can be largely eliminated, 
moisture conserved, and if rainfall 
is deficient the plants will be in 
better condition. Even when wa- 
tered the soil will retain moisture 
and keep the plants flourishing if 


they are mulched with 


P IMPORTED GRANULATED 








EAT MOS 


TORF MULL 


As it is worked into the earth’ it 
greatly improves the quality of the 
ground. Root Rose cuttings in 
Peat Moss. Try a bale and be 
convinced. 

Dry, compressed bales, about 21 
by 21 by 40 ins., sufficient to cover 
240 sq. ft. 1 in. deep. Price $4.00 
per bale, f.o.b. New York. Samples 


and testimonials on request. 
This trade mark 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
vAG 
a a 157P Water Street 


New York City 
on the genuine 
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Everything for the 
Garden, Farm, Lawn and 
Greenhouse 
Catalog Free. 


518°516 MARKET St 
PHILA. 





SUNN YMEDE 
FOR SALE 


6 rooms and bath, (4 bed- 
Electric lights and electric 
range, telephone, town water, furnace, 
large fire-place, coal range. water 
heater in basement, hardwood floors; 
about 9 acres cleared land, about 15 
acres woodland on beautiful hill, 75 
fruit trees, currants, raspberries, 500 | 
feet of asparagus, 250 foot grape | 
arbor, 6 room barn, 2 car stone garage, 
5 section hen house, 3 section shed, 
22 miles from Boston. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 


House, 
rooms). 











IRIS VERNA | 
A dwarf Iris of great beauty,—clear 
sky-blue with brilliant orange eye at 


base. Ideal for dry shade. 

Also: 

Iris Cristata-Crested Iris. Beautiful 
light blue, creeping Iris, which will 
form large colonies. Now is an ideal 
time to plant for good blossom next 
Spring. 


Both: 25c each. $2.50 per 12. 
The GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 





FIFTY 
GLORIOUS: PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfield, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 











Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 
VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
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Superior in Size 
and in Quality Supreme 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Oriental Poppies Daylilies 
Japanese Irises 


HOLLAND BULBS 
FRANDAMA GARDENS 
Noble-Jenkintown, - - Pa. 





















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 
P. S. BIRCH 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 





Putney, Vt. Limmen Holland 


Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing on 
request. Prices F.0.B. New York clear of 
Customs Import only. 
Tulips, etc. 


Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 








Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





WHY NOT PLANT AN IRIS GARDEN? Parcels from $2.50 up. 


Six of the best standard varieties of Iris: 
Lent A. Williamson, James Boyd, Ma 
Mie, Monsignor, Dalila and Anna Farr 
a A ag Postage paid to any part of 





150 other choice varieties grown, 
for price list 

LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS 
GARDENS 


send 











OLD DEERFIELD 


Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 


J. HEEMSKERK 


George Spitzer c/o P. v. Deursen 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





. “5.5-5” 
weer Tulips a ey LAW and NYE 
Prepaid Shipments on all orders for y ping + tin Iris P LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
: . : .Auburndale Massachusetts 


etc., etc. 
Catalogue: free on application. 








received before August first, and 
a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE for orders over $1.00. 
| Send for Price List 
| ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 


Hyper-Humu5 




















| Box H. West Point, Pa. every other good oy climber Puts The Top In Top-Soil 
Send for eur list ; : 

oe CONARD. PYLE WEST GROVE ft r Gardens, Lawns Flow ers 
HORTICULTURE COMPANY * PENNA. Booklet and Prices on Request 











Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 

















When Writing to Advertisers 
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Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 




















BOSTON 








GORNEY 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


EP | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
ll with a ig hye nl for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We a 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


























BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 





Carbone 


= 
N FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
OpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 

















W orcester’s 
Shop 

sR of 

f ie i Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
‘*Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& 





329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 











GARDEN BOOKS 


Design in the Little Garden. 

OS” Eee $1.75 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle .... 2.00 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and 

Biennials. Henry Stuart Ortloff .. 2.50 
The ware Garden. 

BES TD. TREE 6c vcceccccvccces 6.00 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. 

Minga Pope Duryea ...........+.. 5.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 

Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. 








“Keep the Home Flowers 


Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


“I can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 


can highly recommend it.” 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 
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Roderick M. Crocket s 
ease" | DREER’S 


SrEpDsS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey M | D S U M M E R 
pooch os OE eae aoe FISKE SEED CO. CATALOGUE 


Dryer can be removed when not in . 
use you are able to keep your back 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


















































lawn looking orderly and neat. No Boston, Mass. tells you what to plant at this 
clumsy posts and lines to mar the 7 } 
landscape. 150 feet of line within SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS time. It contains a complete 
reach from one position. Sheets and 
larger pieces hung on the outside lines Send for Catalogue list of all seasonable Vegetable 
completely screen the rest of the wash 
from view. and Flower Seeds, as well as 
Send for folder K for complete in- ° . A . 
formation. winter and spring flowering 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. Thomas J 7 Gr ey Co. = nis ee pe lathe 
SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- ee ee en ee, ee 
ne = Write for free copy and please 
CALIFORNIA Re-selected Strains in Seeds mention this publication 
DELPHINIUMS Improved Styles in Implements 
: aa Catalogue upon Application — 
The “V. H.” strain .e = 86 Be. Machet Gteest 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- fa : 
den and cut flower); Calif. State etiahtie MASS. HENRY A. DREER 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. . 
Coast Hort. Soc. a as) = re = 1306 ae a 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds “A 1 eip ’ ° 
tice il wie. 
’ ciduous Trees, Sh & Vi 
direct from originator. ; Send for Year Book we PURE HONEY ; ah W5 
Vanderbilt Hybrids Gallons 4.00 
: ittle ree Ffarms COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- Comb Honey 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. Se mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone 20,2 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 











Nursery Stock Equal to Coniferous Evergreens 


the Best 
. ata Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
Trees Are Friends cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 




















Catalog on request South Braintree Massachusetts 
LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN mee wee 
NURSERIES 


Hammond’s Grape Dust— 


423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 
effectively controls mildew 





Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetable plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its | 





The 


GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


“Insects and Blights”— 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. helped 40 years | i 





Our modest printed messenger contains 
some interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, | 


Fruit and Ornamental and other garden nuisances. Gladly mail 
free and please mention HORTIOUL- 


Trees, Evergreens “TRADE « WARS TURE. 


Pres rv te Hammond’s Gold Medal Remedies are seld at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Yalesville, Conn. Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 


GERANIUMS 
_ Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; in 2% Beacon New York 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 
































SEY ALA PD 
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85 State Street, Boston 
A Sensational Introduction 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 
HYBRIDS 


In twelve new and distinct colours 
In Sealed Packets Only 


Alba Perfecta, Creamy-white; free. 
Constancy, Powdered violet-blue. 
Dorothy Gwyer, Bluish-mauve. 
Diamond, Attractive blue. 

Edith, Lavender-silver ; erect ; free. 
Elsie, Delicate silvery-blue. 

Empress, Platinum-blue; stamens pink. 
Harold, Deep Iris-blue. 

Isaac House, Intense violet-blue. 
Mary Witchell, Blue, shaded violet. 
Mrs. J. Smith, Silvery-blue ; serrated. 
Purple Emperor, Ashen-violet, shaded purple. 
Mixed. From named varieties only. 


Prices, Postpaid: 

Per packet, 75 cents } 

Collection of 6 varieties for $4.00 
Our Selection 

Collection of 12 varieties for $7.50 
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Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 
varieties. Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table, indi- 
cating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are described in our 
Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 



































An THE A 


Automatic . Portable 
Oscillating AER Rainmaking 
Irrigator Machine 


L_ — 


FOR WATERING 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
GARDENS 


It rains at the RIGHT PLACE, at the 
RIGHT TIME, in the RIGHT 
QUANTITY 














IT COVERS A RECTANGULAR AREA 


The gears in the motor are enclosed and turn in oil, 
making it particularly well adapted for garden irrigation. 


Made in two 
sizes 


No. 6 covers 
14x45 feet 
Price $15.00 


No. 8 covers 
24x45 feet 
Price $18.00 





Service and 
satisfaction i. oe : 
pe Send for descriptive circulars 
Campbell Irrigation Company 
Matcotm C. LupLaM, Proprietor 











Woodbury, N. J 
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HORTICULTURE 











Boston. 


and other countries. 


the Secretary. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 

















Gortirultural Society 
of New York, Jur. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on al! horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 











The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


President 
Mr. JAMES Boyp 
Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN Kuuwn, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer . Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davip Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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Delphiniums and Other 
Hardy Perennial Seedlings 


For August and September Planting 


MAst a bed in the vegetable garden and plant the following a few inches apart, covering lightly with 
straw for the winter. They will then be ready to plant into a permanent position in the spring, and 
at the cost of a few dollars you can have hundreds of plants of the finest sorts for your garden. We use only 
the finest strain of seed for our seedlings and specialize on rare and new varieties. 


Delphiniums—Kelway’s Exhibition strain mx., awarded 
the highest prizes. 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 
Seeds—500, $1. 


Delphiniums—Rev. Lascelles, a very fine sort that 
comes practically’ true from seed. 25 for $2; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $6. Seeds—300, $1. 


Delphiniums—Dusky Monarch, Excelsior, Monarch of 
All, James Wm. Kelway, The Alake, F. Nagle, any 
of these six named varieties. 25 for $3.50; 50, $6; 
100, $10. 


Delphiniums—Belladonna, Bellamosum, Belladonna 
Hybrids, Blue Butterfly, White Butterfly, and 
formosum. 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Delphinium formosum coelestinum—Heavenly blue. 
25 for $2. 

Delphiniums—Field-grown plants of good English 
Hybrids and Belladonna. $3 per dozen. 

Allyssum saxatile—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Anchusa—Dropmore variety. 25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Anthemis—Kelway. 25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Armeria laucheana—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 

Aquilegia—-Scott Elliott's Hybrids. 25 for $1.50; 
100, $5. 

Aquilegia—Kelway’s Long-spurred Hybrids. 
$2; 100, $6. 

Aquilegia—Chrysantha californica and coerulea. 25 
for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Boltonia—latisquama. 


Campanula carpatica—white and blue. 
100, $5. 


Campanula persicifolia—white and blue. 
100, $5. 
Campanula pyramidalis—25 for $1.75; 100, $6. 
Canterbury Bells—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 
Chrysanthemum—King Edward. 25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 
Coreopsis grandiflora—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 
Daisy (English)—Kelway’s Pink Princess, Snowflake, 
and Rannicules varieties. 50 for $1.75; 100, $3. 
Digitalis (Foxglove)—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 
Gaillardia—Kelway’s Exhibition. 25 for $2; 100, $6. 
Geum—Lady Stratheden and Mrs. Bradshaw. 25 for 
$2; 100, $7. 
Hibiscus—Crimson Eye. 





25 for 


25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 
25 for $1.50; 


25 for $1.50; 


25 for $2. 





Hollyhock—Double, in 8 separate colors. 
100, $7. 


Holiyhock—Double, mixed. 25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Hollyhock—Single, mixed. 25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 

Lupins—Downers Hybrids. 25 for $2. 

Lupins—Kelway’s Hybrids. 25 for $2. 

Lychnis chalcedonica—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Lavender vera—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Liatris spicata and pycnostachia—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not)—50 for $2; 100, $3.50. 

Pansies—Kelway’s Choicest. 50 for $1.75; 100, $3. 

Pansies—Steele’s Mastodon Miracle. 50 for $1.75; 
100, $3. 

Platycodon mariesi (Japanese Balloon Flower)—25 
for $1.50; 100, $4. 

Polyanthus—Giant Fancy mx. 25 for $2. 

Pyrethrum—Kelway’s Exhibition Strain, double, mx. 
25 for $2; 100, $6. 

Pyrethrum—Kelway’s Exhibition Strain, single, mx. 
25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Rudbeckia Newmania—25 for $1.50; 100, $5. 

Rudbeckia Echinacea—25 for $2.50. 

Sweet William—Finest mixed. 25 for $1.25; 100, $4.50. 

Thalictrum adiantifolium—25 for $1.50. 

Thermopsis caroliniana—25 for $2. 

Lily of the Valley—Meletz Revelation. 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum pedatum—the loveliest of hardy ferns. 
The fronds are beautiful to use with flowers. $2.50 
per dozen; $15 per 100. Large clumps $5 per dozen. 
Three beautiful evergreen ferns—Aspidium acrosti- 
choides, A. Marginale, A. Spinulosum, $2.50 per dozen. 
Three large stately ferns—Ostrich Fern, Royal Fern, 
Clayton’s Fern. $3 to $5 per dozen, according to size. 
Two ferns for ground covering along avenues, brooks, 
ponds and moist woodland—Asplenium Novebora- 
cense and Dicksonia punctilobula. $2 per dozen; $10 
per hundred; $75 per thousand. 


25 for $2; 


$10 per 100. 


A fine blue flower for the garden (not hardy) and 
house is Browallia gigantea—a lovely blue flower like 
a large violet on an upright plant. Fine for the autumn 
and winter, when blue flowers are scarce. Small 
blooming plants, $1.50 for 6; $2.50 per dozen. 


Keep this list for future reference 


ADDRESS — 





North Shore Ferneries Company 


Beverly, Mass. 
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